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The Genesis of the American Constitution. 
PRIZE ESSAY, BY J. A. HODGE, JR., "83, OF CONN. 


— part in the constitutional development of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is yet to be scientific- 
ally presented bythe historian. De Tocquevillis is perhaps the 
most valuable work upon our institutions. But it is rather 
“a book of comments and speculations on our political 
and social characteristics” than a Constitutional History. 
Von Holst has many faults, and his history does not extend 
back to the foundations of our polity. 

Misconceptions are rife, and they are often fostered where 
we would least expect their presence. We read: “ The 
British Constitution is a thing grown; the American, a 
thing made; the one a prazis, the other a poiesis; the one 
the offspring of tendency and indeterminate time, the other 
of choice and of an epoch. But, as the British Constitu- 
tion is the most subtle organism which has proceeded from 
the womb and the long gestation of progressive history, so 
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the American Constitution is, so far as I can see, the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

Such is the sentiment expressed by Mr. William E. Glad- 
stone in an article published in one of the leading reviews 
a few years since. Mr. Bancroft lends his sanction to the 
statement by placing it as a motto at the opening of his two 
volumes on “ The History of the Constitution of the United 
States.”” The contrast here drawn between the English and 
American Constitution is a very popular one. Mr. Ban- 
croft and Mr. Gladstone have merely put a common enough 
notion into terse sentences. Both students and careless 
readers look upon the British Constitution as the result of 
an historic development, and upon the American, as distin- 
guished from it by being rather the product of the mind 
and purpose of man struck off at a given time. “It,” they 
say, “was made, it did not grow.” 

It may be that the world has seen Constitutions spring 
into being without a gradual development. Possibly some 
of the many Constitutions that France has framed for her- 
self, are such. They all have proved the unnaturalness of 
their abortive growth by their as sudden deaths. A very 
little reflection will show the fallacy of such a conception 
when applied to the Constitution of the United States. 

It is as striking and wonderful an example of the historic 
principle of the gradual growth of institutions as the British 
polity itself. Every enactment of the written part of our 
Constitution, every usage and custom of the vast unwritten 
portion, has been the result of a gradual growth. The 
womb of history produced our polity as surely as it brought 
forth, after long periods of gestation, the wonderful propor- 
tions of the British Constitution. 

The writers upon British polity have been compelled by 
the very form of their Constitution—unwritten and ever 
relying on precedent—to pursue the historic method. To 
apply the terms of biology to the great science of history, 
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the students of the British Constitution have devoted much 
time to embryology, and with marvelous results; while the 
American Constitutionalists have taken the dry bones,—the 
mere skeleton of our Constitution, as it is handed them by 
the Federal Convention, and have been ever studying 
anatomy—confining themselves ever to analysis. 

But the true study of both History and Biology seeks 
for beginnings,—for causes. It would go back of the 
what? and ask whence? Such a method will almost invari- 
ably tell us the why? It is clear that if it is ascertained 
when and how the American principle of equality super- 
seded the English principle of heredity, we can then tell 
why it was so superseded. 

It is impossible to say when the American Constitution 
began to form itself out of the English polity. Shall we 
say that the branch begins where it leaves the trunk, or that 
it begins, enclosed within the trunk, at the very roots? 
Indeed, we can go back of the roots to the seed—to the first 
germ. Perhaps it is more logical, it certainly is more con- 
venient, to speak of the branch where it separates itself 
from the main stem, to begin the study of American polity 
at the founding of the colonies. But we must ever remem- 
ber that the whole history and growth of the English Con- 
stitution, prior to the colonization of America, is our history, 
and reveals the development of our own polity. All the 
institutions the American colonies possessed they inherited 
from their mother country. The notable Federal Conven- 
tion was composed of Englishmen, who spoke the English 
tongue, who thought English thoughts, who read English 
books, who had governed and been governed by English 
laws, and who loved the very name English. Washington 
never called his enemies by that dear name as a distin- 
guishing title ; they were to him and to all the colonists, the 
British, the Red Coats. Both armies were English. No 
true idea of the genesis of our Constitution can be formed 
without a constant reference to this fundamental fact of its 
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relation to British institutions. They are both the product 
of the same mind. Both possess the same historic ancestry. 
Both govern the same race. The English—or if that word 
is becoming restricted to the inhabitants of a single island— 
the Anglican mind produced them both; the Anglican 
institutions are then common progenitors and the Anglican 
race is ruled by them. 

This community of origin is, however, no more a proof 
that we shall find an identity in detail than (according to 
late theories,) is a common ancestry a proof that there will 
be a perfect resemblance in the structure of animal types. 
The institutions of the mother country, transplanted to our 
Western shores, immediately felt the powerful influence of 
environment. We should remember, too, what is too often 
forgotten, that this change of soil and circumstance was 
affected long before the actual crystallization of our govern- 
ment into the present Constitution. The first English col- 
onists were the founders of our nation as truly as were the 
revolutionary heroes. The young scion was born of the 
mother country far back in the seventeenth century, during 
the throes of the Reformation. The nation’s real birthday 
is not July 4th, 1776, nor yet June 21st, 1788. These dates 
represent the time when the nation was weaned of its 
mother; it was born when the colonists landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock and at Jamestown. The English institutions 
upon the American continent as they existed before the 
Revolution, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies, had an individuality of their own, however closely they 
resembled the parent stock. 

It is during this colonial period that the American Con- 
stitution was formed. Here are the germs of all we now 
possess; here we trace the influence of colonial surround- 
ings, the gradual decay of this English imported institution 
and the gradual growth of that more insignificant principle 
or practice. During this time, as well as during the years 
of the administrations of the first three presidents, we must 
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note the influence of France and the growth of the noxious 
seeds scattered by the French theorists. 

Space does not allow even a general survey of this period. 
A singleexample will show by what processes the consti- 
tutional development has gone on. Mr. Gladstone states 
that “ Heredity * * * * was as truly absent from the 
intellectual and moral store, with which the colonists tra- 
versed the Atlantic, as if it had been some forgotten article 
in the bills of lading that made up their cargo.” Character- 
istics, “seated as an idea in the heart’s core of Englishmen,” 
are not so easily forgotten. Mr. Gladstone’s position can 
be disproved a priori or a posteriori. The latter method an- 
swers our purpose best. 

We find the early colonists bringing with them into Vir- 
ginia the social distinctions and polity of the England they 
had left—the England of the seventeenth century. Even 
the system of entail and primo-geniture was common before 
the revolution in more than one colony. Except for the brief 
period of the Protectorate, the suffrage was carefully limited 
in Virginia, and class distinctions were always maintained. 
Puritan New England knew distinctions of class. There 
was Mister Winthrop, and there was Goodman Jones. The 
students at Yale College were arranged not in alphabetical 
order, but according to social distinctions. The business of 
distributing the pews among the people according to rank, 
was “a work of great delicacy, and an event of deep inter- 
est in every village.” 

But, from the nature of their circumstances, the difference 
between the several ranks was less than the difference in 
the mother country, and was constantly decreasing. All 
were compelled to become the sons of toil, when they be- 
came colonists in a new land. The growth of aristocratic 
ideas was further stunted by the new ideas that found their 
way across the sea from France. America, unfortunately, 
in her youth was very susceptible to new ideas. 
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The abundance of land made the system of entail appear 
more and more foreign to Virginian needs. The influence 
of environment is, in this instance, most clearly seen. The 
useless limb dwindled, and finally disappeared when it was 
found to be naught but an incumbrance. 

Another cause of the social levelling, which is in such 
marked contrast to the aristocratic element of the mother 
Constitution, is to be found in the remoteness, or rather the 
absence, of a King and a Court, about which the aristocracy 
of the colonies, and afterwards of the states, could move. 
The keystone of the arch was gone. The aristocratic ele- 
ment of the British Constitution could only show itself for 
a time, as a few broken and loosened stones, soon to crumble 
and disappear. The precedents of a court were necessary 
for the maintenance of an upper class. Finally, there must 
be, as it seems to us, a conflict of interests to create and 
maintain a lasting aristocracy—thrusts in opposite direc- 
tions of nearly equal strength to support the perfect dur- 
able arch. But in America the interests of the higher and 
lower classes were not only apparently identical, but were 
unmistakably so. The two classes were further drawn to- 
gether by their union in a mutual cause. They forgot dis- 
tinctions of rank in their common warfare waged by all 
classes, both before and after the commencement of hostili- 
ties. The tyranny of the Georges was one of the causes 
of the growth of the American principle of equality. 

It is possible, if England had pursued a more foresighted 
policy, and had fostered the aristocratic element in the colo- 
nies, or had established a colonial peerage, that the present 
relations of classes might have been different. We might 
even be living under a monarchy. Here certainly was a 
gradual historic change. The fact that there was, in the 
minds of many, some idea of establishing a nobility at the 
time of the revolution, is proof that the idea had survived 
nearly two hundred years of colonial history ; although the 
only existing memorial of the aristocracy of the colony in 
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which the principle of nobility lived longest is the occa- 
sional bantering use of the letters “ F. F. V.” 

How far the absence of the aristocratic element has been 
a benefit, has been a matter of controversy. Let us not 
forget, however, that its decline has been natural and con- 
tinuous, and that hence the presumption is in favor of the 
existing order. The development of the principle of 
equality began so long before the final step was taken, that 
it can be assumed that necessity or advantage governed this 
striking and fundamental modification of the British social 
and political system. 

The law of this evolution can be found as far back as the 
early political organization of the colonies 

In the charter granted to Rhode Island, by Charles IL, 
we read that they were to pass such laws (and we might 
add—adopt such customs,) as were in conformity with those 
of England, yet, nevertheless, “agreeable to the Constitu- 
tion of the place and the nature of the people.” This is a 
clear statement of the law of evolution which we find 
strictly carried out, down to the formation of the Constitu- 
tion itself—down to the date of its adoption, and since then 
to the present day. Hence, we believe that the absence of 
the aristocratic and monarchical elements of the British 
Constitution, being due to the fact that these elements were 
found uncongenial to the new conditions in the young 
nation, is itself a proof that we are better without them. 

Examples of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Our Constitution is the product not of the Federal Conven- 
tion but of the colonial period. The “ greatest assembly 
ever gathered” did not make the structure of our polity. 
That was the result of gradual growth. They, with wonder- 
ful wisdom, pruned and trained the plant during the 
period of its most rapid development. 

One hundred years have passed. The time has come when 
the laws of historic perspective allow us to look back upon 
the epoch of the nation’s early growth, and see causes as 
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well as facts, to see the past as a whole, to estimate the 
relative value of each event, and to deduce the tendency of 
the whole epoch. This fact is being recognized, and within 
the past two years, three notable works have been published,* 
all treating of the same general subject, and all valuable as 
showing the Constitutional history of our country during 
the colonial period. The next decade will see numerous 

works upon this subject. The soil is most fruitful, and the 

historic talent of our own country and of England will 

prove its fertility. 

Mr. Doyle’s work especially proves the principle of Eng- 
lish continuity in our colonial Constitution. He is an 
Englishman, and writes from an English standpoint, and so 
is especially adapted for the presentation of this view of our 
history. Mr. Lodge’s and Mr. Scott’s works each have their 
peculiar advantages, both possess value to the historian and 
Constitutionalists. All three works teach the same great 
lesson, that the true Constitutional History of the United 
States begins early in the 17th century, and that from that 
time to this it has grown. It was not made. 


Realism in Modern Fiction. 


EALISM in modern fiction is based upon an assumption. 

It assumes that minute details and accurate analysis of 
the elements of a subject impress the same image of it upon 
the mind in reading as the actual subject would upon the 
sight. The strength of the assumption lies in the very 
fact that it depends upon the principle of effect, which is 
the basis of modern criticism. Its foremost claim is its 





* “Short History of the English Colonies in America,” by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
“The Development of Constitutional Liberty in the English Colonies in America,” 
by Eben Greenough Scott. 
“ English Colonies in America,” by J. A. Doyle, Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 
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truth-to-nature. It holds, for instance, that a detailed 
description of the roots, the trunk, the branches, the twigs, 
the leaves, and the bark of a tree, with an exposition of its 
internal fibers and the progress of the sap, would convey to 
the mind the same impression as the sight of the actual tree, 
with its rugged trunk and mass of foliage. It magnifies 
the details and chokes the central idea. It claims to be 
true to nature, yet fails to follow the methods of nature. 
It would have the portrayal of a series of events as vivid as 
a landscape, yet it violates the laws of perspective. Nature 
shows only the outside of things, and reveals their internal 
workings upon dissection and investigation. Realism re- 
veals by analysis the internal workings, and neglects the 
outward impression. So-called realism is actual confusion. 
it derives its name from what it is not. It is not real. 

Take the typical novel of the modern realistic school. It 
has fidelity to nature; but it is the fidelity to details, not to 
quantity. It fails to give a comprehensive view, but blinds 
the vision with minutiz. Many grass-blades make up a 
lawn. True; but is one, at sight of it, impressed by it as a 
detailed collection of single blades or asa whole? Does 
not realism fail to give the pen striking touches? Examine 
the treatment of the personages of the novel. Is it not a 
psychological study of character rather than a natural por- 
trayal of life? Is it not but a minute analysis of emotions 
and feelings? The reader feels himself to form a sort of 
kitchen-cabinet to the author, and from behind to be pul- 
ling the wires which direct the characters. The novel 
lacks that dramatic element which, without explanation, 
but with perhaps only a word in the mouth of a character, 
throws a flood of light upon the motives and feelings. The 
dramatic is dissected out of fiction. 

Declares Pope: 


“ Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft figures melt away.” 
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There is no play or room for imagination in a psycholo- 
gical analysis. The reader is necessarily reminded by its 
prosaic character that he is simply reading a book. He 
does not live in the atmosphere of the story. He does not 
breathe it. He is not absorbed. 

What are the merits, then, of the realistic methods? 
Why is it adhered to by a school of novelists? The reason 
is apparent when considered in connection with the prevail- 
ing influence of the times. For, is not literature depend- 
ent upon the times? Apart from genius, whose appearances 
are without law and erratic, yet obedient to law in being 
erratic, literature must express the feelings and character of 
the age. Science is non-critical. Art is critical. Nothing 
is allowed to pass unchallenged. And literature, too, must 
be critical. Not in the ordinary sense of this ,term, but it 
is critical in that it resolves a subject into its elements, and 
so derives a true conception of it. Thought now analyzes 
everything. Literature, therefore, the embodiment of 
thought, must be permeated from its lightest to its pro- 
foundest branches with this tendency. It must be analytic, 
searching, incisive. Nor, is fiction excepted. Rather is it 
the first branch to be affected. For fiction is the study and 
portrayal of life, and life is the subject which thought of 
any age ponders and, especially critical thought, analyzes. 
Hence, minute details. Hence, dissections of character. 
Hence, psychological studies of emotion. 

But should not the novelist in any period of thought, 
whether it be critical or emotional or creative, make an 
equally deep study of human character? Should not the 
creative mind deal as deeply with it as the critical? In a 
certain sense. But the eritical precedes the creative. Eng- 
lish life was thoroughly understood before Dickens wrote. 
Thought was mellow. His creative mind dealt artistically 
with the elements of life, which a previous period sepa- 
rated, analyzed. So Hawthorne touched with the transform- 
ing touch of genius, the Puritan character which had been 
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criticised and analyzed long before. The artistic and the 
critical cannot exist together. One takes apart; the 
other is synthetic. But the latter places the elements 
together with an inspired hand. It “deals divinely ” with 
the ideas of a critical period. Not that Dickens or Haw- 
thorne actually acquainted themselves with the analysis of 
previous minds and at once accepted it. But a critical per- 
iod creates an atmosphere of thought, and a creative mind 
understands, breathes, feels it. 

Is it not, then, the critical period which we have reached 
in America? Are not the realism, the psychology, the dis- 
sections of modern fiction the exponent of it? For Ameri- 
can life is an entirely new phase. It was not understood 
before. There has been no creative literary period, inas- 
much as creative minds had no known elements to employ. 
American life began under new conditions. It grew rap- 
idly. It developed amazingly. Minds are only now reach- 
ing a true knowledge of it. They are inquiring into and 
searching its elements. This spirit of inquiry finds some 
expression in attempts to discover the typical American 
character. Every new work that comes out, the question is 
asked, “Is it American?” The modern realistic school is 
the answer, yes. Not that it isthe typical American liter- 
ary work. Far from it. But the right basis and solution 
of American life is being sought. The realistic is a critical 
school. 

It has been urged that the realistic school is narrow; that 
its conceptions and view are contracted. Itis true that the 
critical mind is inferior to the creative. It lacks the genius 
that fires. But, while admitting that it is inferior to the 
higher flights of a creative mind, is it contradictory to say 
that it is none the less broad? Does it not ponder as wide 
anarea? Isthere noteven as deep an insight often in a 
critical as inacreative work? The creative builds upon the 
critical. 
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What will result? Fiction has come to hold such an im- 
portant place in literature, and is so distinctive a product of 
the present period, that the character of succeeding works 
can, to some extent, be determined. Realism is not the 
subtle remnant into which an effete school has spun itself. 
It isnot a decline. It is rathér the forerunner of higher 
creative works, and the only condition by which they are 
possible. The creative is not a reaction from the critical, 
as some argue. It is the embodiment and outcome of the 
ideas of the critical. Are we, then, to look for a period of 
creative genius in literature to follow this realistic, this crit- 
ical school? The conditions exist. But will the results 
follow? Is it, in the words of Walt Whitman, “ The twi- 
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light of the dawn ? 


A Tale of the Mine. 


T WOULD have delighted Cooper to picture that wild, 

lonely valley with the pen which portrayed the savage 
scenes of the Indian Tales. A large spring gushes out of 
the earth and wanders off, almost a river in its birth. But 
it goes not a mile till it meets a barrier that turns it from 
its chosen course. A huge, high mountain range frowns 
upon it, and the little river turns and creeps humbly along 
at its feet. The laurels and hemlocks come down to the 
water’s edge. Here and there a high, gray cliff lifts itself 
out of the dark foliage, wild and gloomy enough to scare 
the very birds away. 

But the little stream grows bolder now, and tries to 
break through the mountain. It frets along the base of the 
ridge and tears away the earth from the roots of the laurels. 
It rests in long reaches of silent water where the mountain 
rises high and grim above it. Again it dashes against some 
dark hollow, gloomy, with overhanging rocks and ghostly 
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hemlock trees, where one might well imagine the home of 
water sprites and creatures of the mountain. But at last 
the stream does break through the ridge in a deep, savage 
gap, twenty miles from where it started ; and, freed from the 
dark and lonely valley, it goes singing away across the smil- 
ing country beyond the mountains. Immediately above the 
gap the mountains and hills close around, forming a deep 
amphitheatre. In the center, a few rods above the point 
where the stream turns and plunges into the gap, stands a 
small house. At the time we speak of, it was the only 
building in a radius of many miles. The situation was cer- 
tainly beautiful. Nowhere could loftier, wilder mountains 
be found. But the grandeur was so lonely, so savage, that 
we may well wonder who would build in such a spot. 

Seventy-five years ago anthracite coal had just been dis- 
covered. All these mountains were rich in mineral wealth, 
for the scene of our tale is the coal region of Pennsylvania, 
near the head-waters of the Schuylkill. As yet but few 
hardy pioneers had penetrated this region. The little house 
there by the gap belonged to one of them. Let us look at 
it as it appeared one June morning three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. The mountain tops are just catching the first 
golden beams of the sun, but the light has not yet climbed 
down the dewy ranges into the narrow valley. The mist is 
rising from the ravines, and the river looks cold and gray. 
It isa rough little house. The windows are small and 
crooked. The roofis covered with slabs instead of shingles. 
The whole concern is innocent of paint. Yet it looks very 
homelike and shows, unmistakably, that it is the residence of 
some one who cares for more than a mere habitation. For 
in front is a small flower garden, carefully attended, while a 
rose climbs over the door and swings a spray of blossoms 
into the room. 

But while we look,a man and woman, husband and wife, 
come to the door. His rough working clothes, the pick on 
his shoulder, and especially the little tin lamp on his hat, 
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show at once that he isa miner. He gives a quick glance 
at the sky, then turns to the woman, saying, “ Well, Fraulein, 
we shall have a fine day.” ‘Yes, Gottleib, and you will 
come home early?” “Ithinkso. Wewill get out the coal 
we loosened yesterday, and be home some time in the after- 


J 


noon.’ 

But Gottleib and his wife are not the only inhabitants of 
the little house. On the porch at the rear, their daughter, 
Lena, a pretty German girl of nineteen, was talking toa 
strapping young fellow whom she called Jim. When Gott- 
leib had come to this country six years before, he had fallen 
in with Jim the day after he landed. They had been to- 
gether ever since. Led by love of adventure and hopes of 
wealth they had at last come to the new coal region, and 
were among the first pioneers who opened up the great min- 
eral treasures of Pennsylvania. Away up at the summit of 
the mountain which overhung their home they had discov- 
ered an excellent vein of coal, which they were now engaged 
in developing. At Christmas time Jim and Lena expect to 
to be married. He is just leaving for his work in the dark, 
dangerous mine, and Lena detains him to get his promise 
to stop early. Gottleib calls impatiently, and promising to 
come home in time to take a walk with her before supper, 
Jim hurries off. 

The two men follow a rude path which immediately begins 
to ascend the mountain. Just below them the river can be 
seen plashing through the trees. But the path is so steep 
and so thick are the leaves that it is soon lost to sight; and 
in a short time even its fretful rush is no longer heard. 

At length, almost at the summit, they reach thé scene of 
their labor. Over the mouth of a deep shaft stands a rough 
windlass, with its rope reaching into the black depths. At 
one side is a low log hut, where the oil and mining tools 
are kept. The heap of rocks and dirt that has been taken 
from the mine has grown out till it reaches far down the 
mountain side, covering the trees that grow below. From 
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the edge of the dirt bank a beautiful view meets the sight. 
Just below, under the steep, almost perpendicular mountain, 
stands the little house our miners have la‘ely left. From 
this height it looks like a toy cottage. A creek flows down 
and joins the river just above the gap. The house stands 
between them, and around itis a small tract of level land. 
But the mountains look upon it angrily and push the hills 
in on it, as though urging them to take possession ot the 
place. And the hills close in from all sides. Nearer and 
nearer they push and elbow their way. Through and be- 
tween them reach wild jagged ravines, dark with scraggy 
pines. Farther back, the hills rise higher, and the valleys 
are more clearly defined. Farther and farther off they wend, 
each ridge rising higher and becoming more blue, till they 
reach away into the purple mist of distance and the savage, 
far-off northern ranges hold all in their vast embrace. In 
all the wide landscape there is nothing to soften the wildness 
of the scene. No house in sight save that of the miners; 
no smoke from hidden cottages; not even the distant re- 
port of a sportsman’s rifle. Allis lonely, and savage, and 
drear. As the two men stood there contemplating the scene 
a faint dream of the coming civilization and prosperity of 
the region may have crossed their mind. 

But they did not stop long to look or speculate. Gottleib, 
settling his hat more firmly on his head, started down the 
ladder which led to the bottom of the shaft. Jim took a 
longer look, not at the distant mountains, but down at the 
little house. He was thinking of her whom he loved so 
dearly, whom he was soon to call his wife. He was brought 
to himself by hearing Gottleib’s voice calling to him from 
away down the shaft. It had a hollow, far off tone, coming 
from such a depth. He looked down and could see his 
companion’s light like a faint, dusky star. Then lighting 
his own lamp, he too went into the hollow heart of the 
mountain. 

In the little cottage the women were busy with their 
household cares. Gottleib’s wife had set apart this day for 
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brewing some herb tea. The fragrance of pennyroyal filled 
the house. As the good frau stirred the boiling mess, she 
sang, not a witches’ caldron song, but an old German home 
ballad, in which came the constant refrain, “ Adé, adé, add.” 
And Lena, working in the garden, did not join in the song, 
for it made her home-sick. Every now and then she looked 
up at the top of the high mountain where the mine was. 
When her father and Jim first began to work there, she 
could tell where it was by the big gray rock that lifted its 
huge shoulders out of the leaves just to the right of the 
shaft. But as the men dug deeper into the mountain, the 
pile of refuse gradually grew out till it became a great 
black mound rising out of the green foliage. It seemed 
very far off, away up near the clouds. The heavy pines and 
dark spruces gave the mountain a wild and gloomy look, 
and the girl shuddered as she thought of the weird tales that 
were associated with such places in the Fatherland. As she 
looked she wished that Jim would come to the edge of the 
dirt bank with his barrow. But Jim was far within the 
mine, the rock-ribbed mountain pressing down upon him 
and round about him, while his lamp cast a feeble, smoky 
glare where no light had been since the sun had shone 
upon those rocks for the last time, away back in the forgotten 
ages. 

The morning passed away. The hands on the little 
Dutch clock were two hours beyond noon. Lena, ironing 
on the shady porch, was already looking forward to the 
coming of her lover. She had planned a walk down into 
the gap to a pond where grew some beautiful, white water- 
lilies. She was thus pleasantly dreaming when suddenly 
she heard a rumbling noise; then the house shook as with 
the shock of a slight earthquake. For one moment she 
stood still, oppressed with a horrible dread. Then, drop- 
ping her iron, she sprang to the front of the house, with her 
eyes fixed on the summit of the mountain. 

And, lo! extending off along the ridge, from the shaft, 
where had before been the unbroken green of the foliage, 
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was now a long, cruel, yellow rent in the mountain side, its 
ugly gash reaching deep into the earth. She knew the ter- 
rible truth at once. The mine had fallen in. In another 
moment she had dashed across the stream and was flying up 
the steep mountain path. The branches struck her sharply 
in the face. The loose stones slipped from beneath her feet 
and often she sank down for want of breath. But, at last, 
trembling from her exertions, torn and bleeding where the 
rude briars had clutched her, she reached the shaft, or rather 
where the shaft had been. The windlass had sunk into the 
earth. The cave-in was deep, and she saw that the mine 
was entirely blocked up. She saw, too, with a despair that 
made her sick at heart, that there was not the slightest hope 
of rescuing the miners, even if they were not crushed be- 
neath the fall. Then her strong spirit broke down. She 
called to her lover to come to her. She besought her 
father to come up out of that grave which he had fashioned 
with his own hands. She called on each in turn, as if her 
voice could reach them, buried beneath unnumbered tons of 
rock. Then she threw herself down and knew nothing. 
The day wore on and evening began to approach. At 
length, just as the sun was setting away off beyond the 
western mountains, the woman rose and walked wearily out 
to the jutting point of rock. The sky was gorgeously col- 
ored. Down by the sunset the clouds had the appearance of 
a glorious city, with streets and palaces, towers and castles, 
all of as pure an orange as ever tinged the breast of an 
oriole. The pines and hemlocks of the far-off mountain 
stood out in strong relief against the glow. All along the 
ridges crept a wondrously beaatiful rose-tinted mist. It 
filled up the ravines and hollows, and hung in vapory 
wreaths among the pine branches. The sun sank from 
sight. The mist became blue and then gray, hiding the 
ridges in its cold folds. The last glow died out of the west 
acd darkness came softly down over the wild and savage 
landscape. The treesand rocks blended into one dark mass, 
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and the rigid figure on the rocks faded away, becoming 
dimmer and more dim till it was gradually swallowed up iv 
the gloom. 

* * * * * * * * 

Three-quarters of a century roll away, and once more we 
stand upon the summit of the mountain above the gap. 
But a wonderful change has taken place. Anthracite coal 
has become one of the greatest sources of wealth in the 
country. Great railways penetrate the region, and the 
rumbling of immense trains and the whistling of locomo- 
tives can be constantly heard among the hills. Down there 
in the valley a city has grown up—a strange, unique city, 
with its houses clustering over a dozen terraced hillsides. 
Its steep, crooked streets wind up the hills, disappear over 
the summits, and can be seen again climbing the slopes 
beyond. From many hidden places rise the steam and 
smoke of its mills. Busy men go up and down its ave- 
nues all day long—the men who control the coal and iron 
trade of a great State. No trace of our old mine remains. 
Nature hastens to cover up her scars. Long ago the wild 
raspberry bushes and graceful ferns clothed the ugly breach 
in the mountain side with green. Every Spring the rain 
and frost help to fill the hole, till now the mountain slope is 
even, and trees grow again where once the gaping earth 
swallowed them. Immediately below us is a colliery, ship- 
ping hundreds of tons of coal every day. 

As we walk up the streets of the city, musing sadly on 
the lost and forgotten pioneers who led the way for this vast 
change, we notice that a great excitement is abroad. People 
rush to secure the evening paper which has just come out. 
In the damp, fresh sheet we find an article bearing on the 
very subject of our thoughts—the article which is causing 
such a sensation. Written in the graphic, dashing style of 
the American reporter, we will copy it entire, and let it 
finish our tale. 

“One of the most s‘artling discoveries ever known in the 
coal country was made this morning at the Beechwood col- 
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liery, in the southern suburb of this city. Some time ago, 
mine inspector Brooke ordered the Beechwood Coal Com- 
pany to provide better ventilation in the upper lift of their 
colliery. With that careful interest in the welfare of their 
employés which has always been a distinguishing trait in 
this company’s dealings, and in which, we take occasion to 
say right here, they might be imitated by certain other 
operators in this neighborhood, an airway was ordered to 
be opened at the point complained of. Since then the work 
has gone steadily on and was nearing completion, the in- 
tention being to bring it to the surface near the summit of 
the mountain just above the colliery. Last night two 
miners were engaged in the work of pushing forward the 
airway. They were working upward from below, and stand- 
ing far up in their dark burrow, drilling for a charge of 
powder. No sound could be heard but the dull thud of the 
sledge falling on the iron bar. The hole was almost ready 
for the charge, when suddenly all obstruction to the drill 
ceased, and it shot through the miner’s hands into some 
cavity beyond. The men looked at each other in astonish- 
ment, as well they might. The inside boss was sent for. 
That gentleman made a careful examination, and having 
taken all precautions against sulphur, ordered the men to 
go ahead. Early this morning the opening was made large 
enough for a man to pass through. On the other side was 
found a cavern or drift about twenty yards in length, and 
seven or eight feet wide. As the miners walked slowly 
along it, their lights casting a feeble, unearthly glare around, 
they suddenly started back at the ghastly sight that met 
their eyes at the far end. For there were two skeletons, 
the one with his elbows on his knees, the empty skull grin- 
ning through his bony fingers; the other extended full 
length on the floor. A few tatters clung to the bones in 
places; a lamp of ancient pattern and a few mining tools 
lay upon the floor. This was all. 

Evidently, at some time in the past, the unknown dead 
had been shut in by a fall of rock and there had lain till 
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now. But who were they? How long did they live in 
their horrible tomb before death put an end to their misery ? 
The whole affair is wrapped in dark, impenetrable mystery, 
and makes one of the most interesting chapters in the 
romantic history of the mining region. 


Influence of Burns upon Scotland. 


 ppealege a has ever been conspicuous—for her learned 
\O men. Her theologians, philosophers and statesmen have 
been known and felt throughout the world. But to Robert 
Burns, the Ayreshire plowman, she is, perhaps, more in- 
debted than to any one of these, because his influence has 
been more direct, both upon his country and his fellow-men. 
It is of this we would speak. 

Born in the most unpropitious age Scotland had ever 
seen, he lived to restore, if not her sceptre, all the glories of 
the “Auld Kingdom,” and to make her sons honored and 
respected to the very ends of the earth. From earliest 
childhood he perceived the needs of his country, and day 
by day, as his toil-worn feet followed the plow upon the 
mountain side, his great heart throbbed with a desire to 
supply them. But no wild dreams of earthly fame in- 
spired him to the effort. The highest ambition he ever 
felt was— 

sseeseseseeeees for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book to make, 
Or sing a song, at least.’ 


And after his mind had fed upon her past history and liter- 
ature until a strong Scottish bias flowed through every vein, 
he did break forth into song, the sweetest that was ever 
sung. 

Now, mark the change. His country, that for years had 
been thought unworthy of rhyme, became the theme for the 
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highest flights of the muse. Her history, hitherto almost 
unknown, was woven into beautiful verse, and became 
familiar to every school boy. Her superstitions, wild and 
wierd, tuned to the old Scotch melodies, were sung at 
every fireside. Her heroic memories, converted into war 
songs, thrilled the hearts of her most lithargie sons. And 
soon from Solway frith to the Orkney isles, the fires of 
patriotism were so enkindled that old men and matrons, 
youth and maidens, all felt the dignity of their country, and 
with united, though unconscious effort, raised her from the 
degradation into which she had fallen, and restored her 
nationality, which had almost ce ‘sed to exist. 

And as she grew in greatness, she grew in beauty. Her 
rugged hills and sunny vales, and wooded streams, were 
shown to be Nature’s choicest workmanship, and were 
described with marvelous grace. And over those humbler 
scenes, where nature had been less lavish of her gifts, 
was spread a glamor which can never be removed. Not 
only so, but everything that pertained to his country, from 
the “‘ wee crimson tippet flow’r ” that blew upon her heath, 
to the grand old castle, whose turrets crowned the high- 
lands, was transformed by the touch of his magic pen. 
Thus Scotland, and Scotland’s glories, in the light in which 
he portrayed them, gradually spread far and wide, until now 
it is no longer the “ unkenned-of isle besides New Holland,” 
but a land of romance and song, a land of enchanted 
streams, along whose “banks and braes,” pilgrims from 
every clime delight to wander. 

But has Burns alone made the Scotland of to-day? No: 
but to him belongs the greatest glory, because his revela- 
tion was the first and in many respects the deepest. Yet, 
whatever we must concede to others in this respect, his 
influence upon the individual lives of his countrymen 
stands unchanged. And first of all it was felt upon the 
peasantry to which he belonged. With them he had lived 
and toiled, and among them he had experienced all the 
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miseries and all the transports of life. So that not from 
the flights of imagination, but from his own warm and 
generous heart, he interpreted the thoughts and feelings 
and manners of his lowly brethren. Their labors, too, he 
found dull and irksome, but he threw around their path a 
charm which sweetened toil, and made it a source of com- 
fort and happiness. Their native idiom, so dear to all, was 
corrupt and disjointed, but he made it a language of beauty, 
and sympathy and love. Thus he create for them an ideal 
peasant life, and clothed it with such living reality, that 
every heart responded to its truthfulness and rejoiced in its 
beauty. 

Not only did he brighten their lives from within, but 
as he sang of their domestic peace, their faithful love, and 
religious fervor, he gained for them the respect and admira- 
tion of their more favored brethren, and ere long, high and 
low, rich and poor, stood hand in hand on the broad plat- 
form of humanity. Scottish peasants do not now feel the 
stigma which once rested upon their ancestors, but are 
everywhere proud of the station to which their beloved poet 
belonged, and of which he sung. And,so whatever critics 
may tell us of the inconsistencies of his own life, and the 
deficiencies of his religion, it can not be denied that he 
elevated the most degraded class in Scotland, that he 
purified their characters, and threw around their homes the 
light of God. 

But not to the peasantry alone is his influence now con- 
fined; it has spread to all the walks of life. His name has 
become a household word, and his songs are everywhere 
sung. The former, heard alike in the cottage of the poor 
and the mansions of the rich, binds together, like a masonic 
symbol, Scotchmen all over the globe, while the latter not 
only comfort the homes and brighten the firesides of their 
native hills, but act as a talisman, awakening in the minds 
of their emigrants, whether in America, or the far away 
Australian shores, sweet visions of the past, filling them 
with delightful memories, and calm, quiet joys. 
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And to-day, wherever Scotchmen are inspired with an 
ardent love for their country, or possess a keen appreciation 
of the brotherhood of their race, are haunted with dreams 
of knowledge, feel a sense of their own dignity, or estimate 
at their true distinction the “guinea stamp” and the 
“ gowd,” they still feel, with undiminished power, the spirit 
of Robert Burns. 


Funius and Fis Times. 


\ EORGE the Third was the first Hanoverian whom English- 
men regarded otherwise than asanecessary nuisance. For 
four generations the Whig party had claimed first attention. 
It embodied the victorious principles of the revolution, and 
it commanded the support of the men whose fathers’ struggles 
had created it. But it is the fate of parties to outlive their 
principles, and as the aims of the revolution sunk out 
of sight the Whig party grew corrupt, the nation wavered 
in its allegiance, and all eyes turned hopefully towards the 
young monarch. 

George the Third was, indeed, a proper figure for a king. 
His stainless youth was a propitious, though somewhat novel, 
augury ; and to think that this king was English born and 
bred delighted those who despised the German rule of his 
grandfather. The enthusiasm was great, and no one dreamed 
that he might be narrow-minded and obstinate. 

At that time moral principles were neither common nor 
fashionable among public men. Political corruption was a 
frequent offence. The Georgian ministers relied mainly on 
financial arguments, a plump purse ensured a majority, and 
pocket boroughs were advertised for sale as farms are now. 
The people indignantly resented these wrongs, and often 
broke out in spasmodic mobs and riots. Public opinion, 
always alert, and usually intelligent, was kept informed by 
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innumerable political pamphleteers, and men of note were 
wont to discuss the topics of the day through the papers, 
assuming names which screened the writer from the world, 
if not from his friends. Only one .of these authors made a 
deep impression. His powerful style and intense bitterness 
stirred the public. People inquired and conjectured in vain 
about this unknown writer. One cried, “ Lo, here!’ another, 
“Lo, there,” but none couldsay, “ Thou art the man.” Soon 
enemies arose; some criticised his style, and attacked 
his arguments; others called him “assassin,” “ coward,” 
“liar;”’ but in spite of these the people worshipped and 
even the king trembled at the name of Junius. 

I am afraid Junius’ opponents, and they were many and 
unscrupulous, occasionally overstepped the strict limits of 
truth. We know, for instance, that his letters roused and 
excited a mighty nation; yet we have.the positive word of 
one, “ Lilurus,” that “ His speciousness was found to be a 
mask for hypocrisy, his candor a veil for deceit, his learn- 
ing discovered to be mere plagiarism, his boasted parts to 
consist altogether in memory.” Such clumsy attacks were 
common, and they rarely got a reply. Once, indeed, 
Junius answers a wearisome letter on ministerial virtues and 
mobs and riots and Junius, ending with a free use of such 
names as “liar,” “coward,” “assassin;” and delivers a 
sharp rapier thrust, “ that though Junius is not accustomed 
to call people liars and thieves, yet he hopes to prove this 
writer one ;” and then cuts up the letter, virtues and all. 

Modern criticism, impartial and sober, offers weightier 
charges. ‘ He was evidently one of those men to whose 
nature hatred is an imperious necessity. The malignity of 
Junius was indeed truly fiendish, and it was utterly un- 
curbed by any restraints of truth, decency or honor. The 
great success of Junius is a striking proof of the low con- 
dition of the political writing of that time, of the partiality 
of juries, and of the exasperated state of public opinion. A 
reader who knows Junius as we know him now, must have 
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an extraordinary estimate of the value of a brilliant style, 
if he can regard him with the smallest respect.” The truth 
of these attacks is unanswerable, for though the profligate 
noble who had any respect for himself, cared little for attacks 
on his public measures, and though “ men, not measures,” 
was Junius’ motto, yet his flaunting triumph over domestic 
troubles has no excuse. The world more than suspected 
the Duke of Grafton’s lady, but Junius had no right to call 
him “ cuckold.” No plea of political opposition can palliate 
the bitter joy with which he taunts Bedford on the loss of 
an only son. 

This is horrible; but admit that Junius was Sir Philip 
Francis, and we must gaze on still lower depths of human 
nature. David Garrick, most intimate at Francis’ house, 
was “vagabond ” and “rascal.” Welbore Ellis, who gave 
Francis the war-office appointment, was sneered at as “ The 
most contemptible little piece of machinery in the country.” 
From the man whom Junius called “The bloody Barring- 
ton; that silken, fawning courtier at St. James,” Francis 
could ask and obtain an Indian appointment worth 10,000 
pounds a year. 

It is hard to credit our fellows with such acts, but the 
evidence is overwhelming. Put this and that together; 
observe the writer’s knowledge of the war department, his 
attacks on Chamier, who displaced Francis ; note the ident- 
ity of the handwritings ; compare the movements of Francis 
with those which Junius’ private letters indicate; study the 
similarity of thought and character; combine the links, and 
the proof is damning. 

Junius, then, was that quarrelsome Sir Philip Francis, 
who was a secretary in the war-department, who was sent 
to India in 1773, and who afterwards fought a duel there 
with Warren Hastings. With the departure to India ended 
those letters which had ever held public attention since the 
first signature of Junius had appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser of November 21st, 1768. 
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The series was not written simply for applause, or for the 
gratification of private spite. Francis was a Whig, and he 
wrote with the definite political aim of re-establishing the 
Whig party. To accomplish this he had evidently a well- 
studied plan, which, while it confined him to certain great 
lines, would admit any modifications the times might re- 
quire. Nor did he rely on the signature of Junius alone. 
Philo-Junius could enforce the points that Junius made. 
Domitian could move the nobility. Mnemon could excite 
the masses. Using these names for minor points, Francis 
kept Junius in reserve for questions of real importance. 
He had to court two classes. The scurrilities which were 
meat and drink to the mob, were relieved by sentences 
which even Burke could admire. But this constant en- 
deavor to reconcile dignity and coarseness resulted in many 
inequalities. 

He is most successful in attacking people. He can 
destroy a character in two sentences. Thus, after a few 
lines on Lord North’s failure as a public man, he says: 
“ Yet, before he had the misfortune to be chancellor of the 
exchequer, he was neither an object of derision to his ene- 
mies nor of melancholy pity to his friends.” Sir William 
Draper took up the cudgels for Lord Granby, whom Junius 
had attacked. After Draper’s second letter, Junius wrote 
him: “Sir, I should justly be accused of acting upon 
motives of more than common enmity to Lord Granby if I 
continued to give you fresh materials for writing in his 
defense. Individuals who hate, and the public who despise 
him, have read your letters, Sir William, with infinitely 
more satisfaction than mine.” Note the terse, deliberate 
style. He holcs back to gain effect. It is as if he drew the 
knife more slowly to cut more vitally. Hate moves him 
most deeply. Here is a sentence from a letter to the Duke 
of Grafton, which, it is said, drove that noble from the 
ministry : 

“I do not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter; and as your conduct compre- 
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hends everything that a wise or honest minister should 
avoid, I mean to make you a negative instruction to your 
successors forever.” 

It is not surprising that the opponents of Junius, worsted 
by his pen, should appeal to the sword. Many a furious 
challenge came to the office of the Public Advertiser, to 
receive no notice. Francis was no coward, but he well 
knew the danger of detection; a duel was of slight moment, 
but he shrank from the hatred of the State, and the knife 
of the assassin. We are more cold-blooded now-a-days; we 
go to law; we lack the generous fire of those heroes who 
nightly stowed away their four bottles. They found law a 
poor solace when the aches of the morning were augmented 
by Junius in the Public Advertiser. His day is over, and we 
can now admire without a tremor the compressed invective 
and the brilliant style of these letters; but to fully enjoy 
their spirit, we must live with him in the strife and bitter- 
ness of eighteenth-century politics. 

I have mentioned the hopes of the people when George 
the Third was crowned in 1760; they were soon disap- 
pointed. He was a good man, of that negative goodness 
which does no evil; which goes to bed at ten, and rises at 
six. Honest, obstinate, methodical, he used to put the 
hour and minute of writing on his notes. He might have 
made a good bank cashier; he was far from being a good 
king. Kings should regard great questions, and England, 
in 1760, had no lack of great questions, yet, the first act of 
this monarch was a prosecution for libel, and for seven 
years his government strained every nerve to break a pri- 
vate man. John Wilkes, who wrote the alleged libel in No. 
45 of the North Briton, was an agreeable rake, much noted 
for his squint, his ugliness and his wit. The arbitrary 
means taken to convict him roused popular sympathy and 
harmed the government. He fled to France and was de- 
clared an outlaw. This but made him more prominent. 
When the general elections came on he returned and stood 
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for Middlesex. He had a triumphant majority. The king, 
“stiff in opinions always in the wrong,” was angry. 
Men of scope saw that, left to himself, Wilkes would drop. 
The oppressions of the king made him a hero. 

Parliament expelled Wilkes. With cool defiance he 
again ran for Middlesex. The mob showed their loyalty to 
him by a solid vote, and, in high humor, paid the Duke of 
Bedford a visit which cost him every pane in his house. 
This roused new activity in the ministry; “ king’s friends” 
put a hundred pounds here, a promised place there, and 
Parliament again expelled Wilkes; alleging his gross im- 
morality! The public grew furious, and Junius began to 
sneer with bitter satire. Wilkes again ran for Middlesex, 
but the ministry had devised a ruse; liberal subsides gave 
their candidate, Luttrell, some two hundred votes, enough 
to play shadow to Wilkes’ majority. In spite of Junius and 
the people, Parliament then decreed that Wilkes was inca- 
pacitated for election by his previous expulsion, his votes 
were to be cast out; and Luttrell, with his two hundred 
votes, was the elected member for Middlesex. 

This convulsed the Middlesex voters into a series of riots 
which but completed the storm that now raged round George’s 
bewildered head. Troubles piled thick on every side. Our 
forefathers added their share. Massachusetts forgot its 
Puritanism, and ran a lively smuggling trade with the West 
Indies. The Quakers were voting “ Bread, flour, wheat, and 
other grain,” which the ungodly construed as gunpowder. 
And the allegiance of Virginia was shaking under the fervid 
eloquence of Patrick Henry. 

“* Nearer home, Ireland starved, and turned “ white boy.” 
Across the channel, the French alliance was tottering with 
the first throes of revolution. Frederick the Great was de- 
manding his subsidies. Spain was insolent, as she had op- 
portunity. At home, affairs were worst of all. London 
was one vast roar of mob,riot and sedition. Grenville, 
Burke and Chatham were thundering in opposition. Aud 
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in the press the mighty Junius was afield and raging, as 
Burke said, “ like the wild boarof the forest.” Now attack- 
ing the ministry, now the king; fanning sedition with fierce 
invective, strong in the mystery which enshrouded him, 
reveling in the wild passions which he stirred. Such was 
his powei, the king could scarce eat on days when Junius 
appeared, and a letter in the Public Advertiser would unnerve 
Grafton fora week. The combination was too great. The 
ministry fell. Granby, Huntingdon, Manchester, and a host 
of others resigned; for a while the king was deserted. Wilkes 
became an alderman. A new order of things came in. Sir 
Philip Francis sailed for India, and the voice of Junius was 
hushed forever. 





VW pices. 


_ IS four years since I left my Alma Mater, and how 
things have changed in that short time! The bright 
memory of pleasant associations steals over me, and I 
almost wish I were a Freshman again, not that I envy his 
lot but rather his prospects.” In the midst of these reflec- 
tions I was accosted by a pale youth, whose features 
indicated that athletics had not been made compulsory. 
Informing him that I was a graduate, he immediately took 
me under his wing. From his appearance, I judged him 
to be a disciple in the New Art School, and I was not mis- 
taken. He immediately conducted me to that building. It 
was indeed a beautiful structure, containing art relics, 
drawings, and everything pertaining to ssthetic culture. 
Youths with long locks and far-away looks were busily 
engaged on every side, some examining the aforesaid relics 
with an ardor that smacked of pre-Raphaelism, others 
mingling the models of Grecian gods and goddesses with 
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their own happy ideals. One man in particular was trying 
to make an Egyptian harp out of an old, three-stringed 
guitar, which I distinctly remembered having seen entombed 
by a friend in the South Campus during my Senior year. 
This was too much. LIasked to be led away. We then took 
a view of the abode of “ First Principles,” the center of 
philosophy and philosophical discussion. I saw the build- 
ing, but the philosophy was all in your mind, 

The point of greatest interest was the "Varsity Grounds. 
A fine track had been laid out, a new grand stand erected, 
with the addition of a “ quarter stretch.” The pools were 
just opening for the next day’s contest, the book-makers 
were busy, and a surprise was evidently in store for the 
buyers of “ Paris Mutuals.” Yes, everything was run on 
admirable principles. Witli a view of the lately erected 
dormitories and bathing-house I concluded my tour of in- 
spection. 

At the supper table I learned from a talkative young 
Soph that, much to the satisfaction of all, the grading system 
had been abolished. “ Bouncing” for petty offences was 
no longer a terror. Athletic training was an elective, and 
well patronized, since there was no “ polling” for grade. 
And last of all, cumbersome laws were no more, but a gen- 
tleman’s code took their place. Surely this was an Ely- 
sium, and nothing wanting to make a man happy and wise. 
* * * lTawoke with a start, to hear the last dying echoes 
of an “ existential statement of simple fact.’’ Yes, it was 
a dream, but how much prophecy—who can tell ? 


T IS a great safeguard to have a past. Considerations of 
present expediency and duty can scarcely be called ruling 
motives; for their sway is brief and variable. The future 
knows well how to plead and promise, but cannot com- 
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mand. The past—ah! the past speaks with the voice of 
authority! There are few things so conducive to self-mastery 
as the feeling that one is responsible to his predecessors, 
that he has their record to maintain, their honor to pre- 
serve. 

We forget what a debt we owe as students of this College. 
We do not feel the full force of the responsibility of this 
debt. It is safe to say that the moral and intellectual tone, 
no less than the College patriotism of Princeton students, 
is not supported as it should be, by a sense of allegiance to 
the past. Our Alumni are not generally characterized by 
that love for their old home which that home deserves. 
Princeton has a past, and a glorious one. But who of us 
knows her history? Who of us can recall the names of her 
illustrious sons or can relate their deeds here,—where they 
roomed, what were their trials, and works and honors? 
Not only do we fail to realize our debt to those who made 
the College what it is, but we neglect the romance of it all, 
Not utterly whimsical is an occasional pilgrimage over the 
moonlit campus. The same trees sigh in the front campus ; 
a 40 or 50 man would recognize a few of the buildings ; 
the lights in the windows of North are very few now, and 
it is well to take a last look before they disappear forever. 
In the stone sills of those windows many a name is dug, 
which the carver, poor boy, doubtless thought he had im- 
mortalized by the act. Alas! who reads those names? Our 
predecessors—the air is melodious with their voices, the 
trees whisper their names; but we perceive not, neither do 
we understand. Great universities, hallowed by age, have 
their poetry more apparent; its appearance here depends as 
yet upon the eyes of him who looks. Hear what one of 
the most loyal and honored of her sons says of Oxford : 

“ Beautiful city! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by 
the fierce intellectual life of our century, so serene! 

““¢ There are our young barbarians all at play!’ And yet, 
steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to 
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the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle Age, who will deny that 
Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever calling us nearer 
to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection,—to 
beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from another 
side ?—nearer, perhaps, than all the science of Tiibingen.” 


N THE athletic world, Princeton has now met with 
quite a sufficient number of years of comparative defeat. 
We are glad to say, however, that there seems to be the 
appearance of a star in the East, and things will boom in 
the near future. When in the course of human events we 
are able from any reason whatever to win a boat-race, we 
may rest assured that the dawn is about to break. We 
have every reason to feel proud of our crew this year, for it 
has worked hard and is now acquiring honors for itself and 
College. Whether our boys are victorious at Philadelphia 
or not, their past victories are strong indices that, with 
arduous work and the proper training, boating at Princeton 
is not altogether a farce. 

Lacrosse is fast gaining popularity, and the success with 
which the team has met this year fully guarantees the Col- 
lege in lending their hearty support to this young but grow- 
ing branch of athletics. In general athletics we are doing 
much better than we have done for two or three years past. 
Our records made at the Polo Grounds last month, were 
good, some of them, indeed, excellent. The material left 
for next year is promising, and with the same amount of 
enthusiasm, displayed by both Association and men, as has 
been displayed this year, there is no reason why Princeton 
can not, with just pride, request from Harvard that she re- 
lease, for a time, her hold upon the cup. 
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Base ball is not a¢ par this year. Although for the most 
part we seem to have the right men in the right places; yet, 
as luck will have it, our chances for the championship are 
becoming like a “ cloud—a thick cloud.” It is true we will 
unquestionably rank second, but this isn’t first, and isn’t first 
is the story of which we are growing weary. However, the 
season is not yet over and we will await further develop- 
ments. 


HE press is ever on the alert to criticise college practices 

and manners, Perhaps it is well for us to see our- 
selves as others see as. They certainly have not erred in 
deprecating the promiscuous manner in which college de- 
grees are conferred. What does it signify for a man to par- 
ade an honorary title? He may know something of the 
branches for which it was conferred, or, as is too often the 
case, he may be utterly ignorant of them. The general pub- 
lic do not stop to make distinctions, but ignore both. We 
cannot blame them for doing so, with the facts before us. 

For the most groundless reasons, some of our smaller col- 
leges give these honors, nor is the fault confined to them 
alone. Such marks of respect or flattery mean absolutely 
nothing. Many recipients are really ashamed of them when 
coming from doubtful sources. 

The time has come to put a stop to this practice and to 
make a degree mean something and its acquisition an honor 
in the true sense of the word. The desired result can be 
attained only through the hearty coéperation of all the col- 
leges. They might draw up rules and regulations for mutual 
protection, prescribing on what grounds and in what way a 
degree is to be conferred. This done, every institution 
would feel itself bound to uphold them, and eventually an 
LL.D. would cease to be an empty-sounding title. 

3 
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WRITER in a recent Lit., after a most excellent Voice 

on a distinguished happening in Princeton’s history, 
accepts the opportunity of presenting his theory as to the 
origin of the word “ Commencement.” We are not pre- 
pared to doubt the generally accepted view, that the word 
derives its origin from the fact that Commencement was 
originally held in the Fall—* the commencement of the col- 
lege year.” We do not intend this as a bait for a contro- 
versy; we simply “rise for explanation.” Our “ point of 
order” is, that there is a strong possibility of a mistake 
somewhere, and it is not improbable that it might be found 
in the conclusion reached by the the ex-Voice writer. One 
thing is certain, that the word refers to a beginning, but 
whether the beginning of the college year may be disputed. 
There is certainly no fact, other than the merest supposi- 
tion, to support such a view. Webster says it is “ the day 
when degrees are conferred by colleges and universities 
upon students and others.” It is highly probable that the 
word refers to the beginning of one’s individual life after 
quitting college, when he is supposed to receive no assistance 
other than his own hands can supply. To him it is in 
reality the commencement of life, and its significance is the 
same, whether the day occurs in the middle of the term or 
at the beginning. We believe the word has a different 
meaning from the construction placed on it in the Voice 
referred to.' The evidence, certainly, is not stronger for 
than against it. 


RINTED notes seem absolutely necessary in some de- 
partments of instruction. They enable the instructor 
to give a more complete and satisfactory course of lec- 
tures. At the same time they present to the student a 
clear and comprehensive view of what might otherwise 
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appear a mass of ideas unconnected and hopelessly en- 
tangled. 

But if the system be carried to excess, the means may 
defeat the end. The prevailing sentiment demands that 
everything be printed, irrespective of its nature. This 
destroys all personal exertion. Inattention and indifference 
mark the men who go into the lecture room relying on a 
set of printed notes to do a term’s work the night before 
examination, and to pull them through without a condition. 
It is a great mistake to think that a general knowledge 
of the substance of a lecture—no matter how it be pro- 
cured—is sufficient. The mind needs the training which 
strict attention to the lecturer alone can afford. The power 
to follow a speaker’s thoughts, comprehend his analyses and 
note his leading remarks, should be cultivated by all. In 
as far as printed notes enable one to accomplish this, they 
aim and aid to intellectual improvement. But when they 
tend to dwarf the faculties of the mind and destroy the use 
of the memory, it is time to put a restriction on their use. 


HY cannot the extended elective franchise of Senior 
year include both French and German. Latin and 
Greek have six instructors in Princeton; French and Ger- 
man only three. Yet compare the ratios of those who 
elect these respective branches. Most men prefer German 
to any other language, and scientists know the necessity of 
French. We venture to say that if the corps of instructors 
were increased and each of these two languages made a full 
and free elective, nine-tenths of a class would gladly choose 
a thorough course in modern languages. The only obstacle 
is the inadequate provision of instruction. 
Scarcely a branch of knowledge has made such headway 
as the study of foreign languages. The classics are going 
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into oblivion just as surely as the metaphors and legends 
borrowed from their literature. When the entire Junior 
elective have taken Latin—well, as a “‘dernier resort” when 
the Greek elective is no more than a good index of the 
prospects of the Seminary, the authorities need no longer fear 
to make innovations. 


| zw the recitations throughout the year, the Faculty 
have been very careful to have such an arrangement that 
there will be the least possible temptation for students to 
work on Sunday night. This certainly is very much to be 
commended. Matters have also been so arranged that ex- 
aminations never begin on Monday. But no such good 
provisions have been made for preserving the student’s 
morality later in examination season. °83 in their finals 
had the hardest of all their subjects on Monday. ’84 this 
term has what they regard their most-to-be-polled subject 
on Monday. This certainly isa great mistake. Of course, 
if it could not be avoided, it would be different. But it 
seems as though a change might be made without any 
trouble. 

In the first place, if there is to be any examination at all 
on Monday, why not let it be in some study which requires 
comparatively little work? What seems to us much better, 
however, is to leave Monday entirely free. This could be 
easily done by having examinations begin one day earlier. 

It is a pity to put in the way of students anything like a 
temptation to study on Sunday. The temptation is often 
anything but a slight one. 

No man is justified in yielding. But then there are many 
who have not enough determination to resist the temptation. 
For the sake »f such, and what is fully as much worthy of 
regard, for the sake of those who have too much principle 
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to yield, we would urge that the matter be taken into con- 
sideration by the Faculty. We feel the more confident in 
making this request because such proper care has been 
shown by them at all times in preserving the integrity of 
those with whom they are connected. 


HE question of college honor, as exemplified in the ex- 
amination room, has attained prominence during the past 
two weeks. In fact, one not intimately acquainted with the 
ultimate fate of the usual questions whose “ ups and downs” 
agitate the serenity of college life, must naturally conclude 
that a rapid and complete revolution is to take place in the 
manner of conducting examinations. Whether this will 
follow the course of the usual hasty reform it is impossible 
yet to determine. That the employment of unfair means in 
the examination room has attained to such outrageous pro- 
portions as to arouse the indignation of the better class of 
students is a significant fact, and one which cannot fail to 
produce good. The announcementof a professor a few days 
since in regard to the new course he expected to pursue, is 
strongly indicative that the recent efforts of The Princetonian 
are not without their effect. 

We do not believe that the prevalence of cheating is more 
prominent in Princeton than in other Eastern colleges of 
equal rank. One thing is certain: whoever has passed an 
examination in a Southern university, and has witnessed the 
same here, must be firmly convinced of the accuracy of the 
conclusions which, after an elaborate discussion pro and con, 
the Nation reached a few weeks ago. The assertions made 
then in regard to college in the South, are strictly true. And 
yet it is absurd tosuppose that a Southernstudent is naturally 
more prone to a sense of truth and honor than one taken 
from any other section of the country. The line of distinction 
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does not consist of any inborn difference. Itis wholly in the 
methods of examination and the laws which govern them. 
A student from Georgia or Virginia is guilty of the same 
misconduct as one from New York, when situated under 
identical circumstances. In the South every student pledges 
himself at the end of his paper that he has neither given ror 
received assistance during the examination. A man possess- 
ing the smallest particle of honor and self-respect could not 
act otherwise than the Southern student does under these 
circumstances. Wedo not know, and we are incapable 
of asserting, that the adoption of such a plan would be for 
the best interests of Princeton. It has worked admirably in 
the South; there is no reason why it should not elsewhere. 


Hialitorials, 


2 age weeks ago the Class of ’83 took the initial step in 
a reform movement, which, it is hoped, will not subside 
until much good has been accomplished. They petitioned 
the Faculty to take measures to do away with the evils of 
the present grading system. The Faculty replied that such 
a request was too vague; specific objections would have to 
be made and specific changes advised. They, in their turn, 
recommended that a joint committee be appointed from the 
upper classes, to consider the whole matter and present the 
results to them in better form. Members of the Faculty 
also informally stated that any moderate and reasonable 
requests would be favorably considered and _ possibly 
granted. 

The report has already been made public. An explana- 
tion of its general drift seems necessary. The chief faults 
of the present system are closely involved in the whole 
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structure of the curriculum and government of the College, 
Twenty years ago it was an institution devoted merely to 
“general culture and a liberal education.” But increased 
demand for scientific study and the specialization of other 
branches gave rise to the limited elective system which we 
now possess. The amount of opposition encountered in 
that movement by the younger men of the Faculty, backed 
up by the students, seems almost incredible; but one elec- 
tive after another has at last literally forced its way to 
recognition. As the curriculum stands at present, this is 
neither a college in the old sense of the word, nor a univer- 
sity of the Johns Hopkins type. Neither extreme is desira- 
ble for Princeton, but that fact does not justify the present 
plan. Compromise has been carried too far. A distinct 
policy must be found out and followed. The committee 
took the ground that, in Freshman and Sophomore years, 
the curriculum should be essentially of the old type, but that 
the university system should be fully and unreservedly 
adopted for Junior and Senior years. An elective system 
with the lower classes is, to say the least, financially impos- 
sible. The minute study of sciences, or of any branches 
not essential to general culture, is then undesirable. Men- 
tal training should be the main object there. But with the 
upper classes it is different. If modern languages, if politi- 
cal economy, if sciences, especially, are to be studied at all, 
they should be studied thoroughly, and, to this end, elective 
courses are, of course, requisite. But it is a paltry, half- 
way elective plan as it now stands, and all tinkering with 
the grading system will prove as futile as the grading sys- 
tem itself is pernicious, unless the entire curriculum in 
Junior and Senior years is made elective. 

In direct pursuance of this theory, it was recommended 
that Anglo-Saxon be made a full elective in Junior year, 
and Physical Geography in Senior year likewise. It was 
thought advisible to make the earlier part of the course 
more strictly answer the demand for that thorough drill 
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which the academies of the Middle States are unable to 
supply, and which must, therefore, be given in a college 
attended largely by men from these States. To this end, 
the committee recommended the extension of the Fresh- 
man honor-division system into Sophomore year. They 
did not, however, think that public individual ranking is an 
honorable or healthy incentive, or in any way requisite to 
such training. The difficulties of grading in Senior year, 
when the cumbrous machinery of the present elective sys- 
tem is in operation, they attempted to overcome, to a cer- 
tain extent, by Section 3 of their report. 

We believe that the sentiment of the Class of ’83 and of 
their immediate predecessors accords with the committee’s 
valuation of Senior electives. 


1 ew Philadelphian Society is an old and honored institu- 
tion in our midst, and while it may, with everything else 
that lives among us, be subjected to the comments of wide- 
awake college journals, still it must be treated with the 
consideration that its religious character demands. We 
will criticise its methods and the ends it accomplishes with 
the impartial fairness with which we try to treat all college 
questions, and suggest points in which improvement can be 
made. 

In the first place, the society should be conducted on 
a strictly business basis, This is the aim of organization. 
Religious societies have everywhere a tendency to become 
charitable institutions, and the nearer they approach this, 
the less firm is their hold upon their members and the pub- 
lic. As long as a man feels that his dues to the society are 
to be paid at his option, as long as the treasurer has no 
authority or willingness to compel payment, and the laws of 
the society do not provide for the proper settlement of back 
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debts, so long will this ** charitable ” opinion be entertained 
both within and without, and the treasurer wear the un- 
comfortable shoes of the subscription fiend. When a man 
enters a society of this nature—or any other—he makes a 
business contract, for value received, and the terms of his 
agreement are as binding as his debts at the tailor’s or in the 
cream saloon. Our literary societies would go to pieces on 
a system of voluntary contributions. The respect they 
command is largely due to their thorough organization and 
the harmonious working of their interna] arrangements. 
Let the treasurer be a man of business ability and experi- 
ence, and let the other officers be men of standing and influ- 
ence, as well as of the necessary religious qualifications, 
and let the members understand that they bear the relation 
to this society, as a body, that they do to the more secular 
organizations with which they are connected, and a firmer 
footing will be secured for distinctive religious effort. 

Again, this society should be eminently social. It is not 
our province to discuss the methods of Christian work, and 
the religious aspect of this position will be overlooked; but 
inasmuch as human nature is the same in all phases of its 
development, and practical advantage is the goal toward 
which we all are moving, those means must be adopted that 
have been successful elsewhere, and success will be attained 
in proportion as they are properly employed. Now, social 
advantages are the strongest considerations that can be 
offered to the average student. <A large per cent. of every 
class are ruined through their social tendencies. A man 
can be approached in this way when all other avenues of 
approach are cut off. This is the secret of all fraternity and 
society brotherhood, and this must be appealed to in hold- 
ing men together for the prosecution of any plan or project. 
As far as our observation goes, the Philadelphian Society 
does not present the social privileges that its position and 
membership might assure. 
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T IS probable that the Halls will decide to omit the cus- 
tomary oration before the Societies, which for many 
years has been delivered on Tuesday of Commencement 
week. This exercise had not been well attended of late, 
and had attracted little attention; and its omission last year 
was not noticed with much regret. Its absence from 
the progrmme will not, therefore, be so very lamentable, 
but the lack of interest which has probably caused the final 
extixction of this custom provides a fine text for an editorial 
sermon on the decay of Hall spirit. 

Our two Halls are far more than mere literary societies. 
It is to this fact that they owe their paramount influence 
in college ; it is to this fact that Princeton can point with 
pride, for it is her strength. Their power for good in the 
student community is unmatched by that of the societies of 
any other institution. By them the body of undergraduates 
is split into two great divisions; thanks to them, there are 
these two divisions only, and not a dozen cliques. Where- 
in is the secret of this power? If we mistake not it is in 
the fact that the Halls combine literary pursuit and social 
intercourse with a noble kind of politics. This combination 
is impossible in smaller societies. Generosity and breadth 
of sympathy are not incompatible with the rivalry which 
might exist between such societies, and would be, in fact, 
the legitimate product of such rivalry. Hall spirit, as ex- 
hibited on the Campus, and in outside intercourse, is appar- 
ently on the decline. One of the few remaining outgrowths 
of that spirit, as it used to exist, was the annual oration. 
Unless Hall spirit revives, the oration may well be discon- 
tinued forever. 

Another evidence of decline in what we have termed 
Hall spirit, is the large number of men in college who be- 
long to neither society. Thanks to the honest disgust of 
students and the strenuous efforts of “ the powers,” the an- 
swer cannot, next year at least, be made that the cause of 
this falling oft is the existence of prohibited secret societies. 
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Now, we are forced to one of two conclusions: either that 
the work and pleasure to be found in Hall are not sufticiently 
attractive to this outside element, or that the fault lies with 
the outsiders themselves,and the societies do not want them. 
In either case, the matter is deplorable. 


A® WE sat in Mercer Hall last month, witnessing the pro- 
duction of a pleasant, refined comedy, by men from our 
own midst, a feeling of complacency stole over us, such as 
seldom visits the soul of the busy editor of a college maga- 
zine. There was something so satisfactory in the sights and 
sounds; certain aspirations seemed almost fulfilled, and 
some future prospects were certainly made bright. We 
had long been mourning the low practical spirit, which, in 
spite of everything that, one would suppose, makes for 
romance, does seem to invest this little town and this college 
community. We had been downcast and sick at heart, 
witnessing how slowly in the inward, no less than the out- 
ward Nature, the ice and mud of Princeton winter gave 
way to the warmth and beauty of a Princeton summer. 
Well! whether it was the animated scene or the music or 
the play itself, the despondency fled, as if from the aroma 
of a fragrant cup of Oolong or a good pipe before a glow- 
ing hearth. The whole performance augured well for 
Princeton. A few more entertainments of a similar kind, 
and the institution of an annual play, which is pretty sure 
to follow, will do much to hasten the summer. We are 
glad to hear that the management of “ David Garrick ” ex- 
pect to repeat their success at commencement. We can 
assure them the hearty support of the college. 
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Literary Gossip. 


T IS quite fortunate for your Gossip that the June magazines contain 
such a variety of articles on college topics. The average reader 
may have passed by President Eliot’s essay in the Princeton Review, or 
have merely glanced at President Gilman’s “Present Aspects of 
College Training” in the North American, but he certaintly has read 
with interest, “Split Zephyr,” the college story in the Century. So, in 
order to get down into deeper water gradually, let us wade into this 
story first. The incidents are simple and natural: five college boys, 
the night after graduation, declare to each other their hopes and pros- 
pects for life. They can hardly be called typical Seniors ; yet anyone 
ean pick out from his own class five originals for just such portraits. 
Passing by those characters whose future was determined by the old 
natural instincts which tend to make most men what they are, there 
is something noteworthy in the destiny which the author has made for 
two of that little group. There was Clay, the enthusiast, the college 
genius whose aspirations and whose attainments were on a higher 
plane than those of the others. In him, literary taste and artistic 
instinct were the ruling motives. He asked for the life of a writer, 
the hopes and opportunities and triumphs of an artist. His wish was 
granted, and after fifteen years of the life he had chosen, we find him 
a disappointed, baffled man, growing old without honor. Truly, there 
is little room in America for the scholar as such. Here was a man 
whom, it would seem, nature had cut out for the most brilliant success 
in one of the highest occupations; but the cramping of external cir- 
cumstances, the fierce realities of this vaunted modern society in 
which we live, had given him no fair chance, and the result was that 
he suffered a bitter and barren failure. Doddridge, the man who, in 
popular phrase, is made to “ turn out well,” had no such lofty ambi- 
tions. His good quality was a disposition to do his best at whatever 
occupation came to hand. His ideals, if he may be said to have had 
any, were very different from Clay’s; and even his success would have 
appeared unsatisfactory to the more delicately-constituted mind of his 
classmate. But Doddridge was one of those much-admired and very 
useful beings, practical men, while Clay had a drop of Bohemian blood 
in his veins. The author’s conclusions are lame enough, but a com- 
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parison between the destinies of Clay and Doddridge is fruitful of 
pathos, if not of practical suggestion. The internal enemies of the 
intellectual life are sufficiently numerous; why should external cir- 
cumstances be so terribly hostile to it here? A so-called practical man 
need have no fear of utter failure,—a man who deals with external 
things, with lands, money, popularity, the people; but for those who 
deal in matters of a higher sort, there is scant room. The effect of 
this sketch, “Split Zephyr,” will probably be to increase the difficulty 
which it barely indicates in its closing sentences. 

President Gilman's comprehensive and timely article on “ Present 
Aspects of College Training” is an exponent of what is now going on 
in educational circles. He distinguishes the American college from 
the German type, so much in favor now, by declaring that “ intellec- 
tual power is worth more than intellectual acquisitions.” But theold 
ideal of a college, as simply a place for general culture, is now under- 
going many modifications. President Gilman suggests several causes for 
the change. 

First, the increase of wealth in the country, and consequently in 
educational funds.” He complains that vast sums have been put into 
buildings, while the salaries of professors have been allowed to remain 
scandalously low. This part of his paper has attracted considerable 
public attention, and the question of higher pay for teachers vs. “ the 
brick and mortar policy,” has been discussed pro and con., in the epis- 
tolary method so well known to readers of the Nation. The idea is 
that, by offering several immense salaries, an institution may have the 
beneficial personal influence of the leaders of scholarship, as well as 
their superior instruction. The stimulating influence of a really great 
teacher can scarcely be over-estimated. Yet, in practice, it hardly pays 
to offer such salaries in the hope of attracting such men, for it is only 
one incumbent in ten who will meet all the requirements of such a 
well-endowed chair. The second cause of modification is the increase 
of scientific study and the consequent specialization of teaching. This 
has struck a blow at the general utility men, the professors who hold 
their positions in virtue of their influence on students, their abilities 
as teachers, and their deep culture, rather than because of their 
knowledge in particular branches. Hence there is danger “that the 
college professor will be narrow, one-sided in his influence.” But, 
nevertheless, the demands of science are imperative. It is becoming 
every year more apparent that the study of sciences involves an exten- 
sion of the elective system in this college; and we are glad to see that 
President Gilman, while not encouraging perfect liberty of choice, favors 
a set of almost wholly elective courses in the upper classes. 
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President Eliot’s suggestive and, as far as it goes, exhaustive article “On 
the Education of Ministers,” impresses us as being likely to cause a 
pretty general discussion of some neglected questions. It is one of 
those expressions of opinion so well grounded in experience and so 
carefully stated that they may be called epoch-making. One of the 
most patent facts of modern times is that the relative positions of the 
ministry and people have undergone a vast change. 

The influence of the preacher is as much needed now as ever, yet 
no one will deny that the contact between pastor and people is far less 
intimate than of old. Asa public teacher, the minister has to com- 
pete with the press; “the divine right of the minister is as dead 
among Protestants in our country as the divine right of kings.” A 
change is needed in clerical education, Deductive reasoning is under 
a ban; yet deductive reasoning is precisely the kind most employed 
in our pulpits. The study of science has accustomed the public mind 
to rely chiefly on the inductive method, and to regard all authorita- 
tive statements with suspicion. President Eliot’s views will probably 
cause some stir among the clergy, and will naturally provoke opposi- 
tion from the most conservative; but they certainly appear fair, and 
accord very well with some private observations which anyone may 
make for himself here in Princeton. The article is an earnest plea 
for efficiency, candor, and manly vigor in the Christian ministry. 

Any article over the signature of Mr. Richard Grant White is sure 
to attract attention; and when the subject treated is the never-unin- 
teresting discussion of the difference between American and English 
manners, the public may be sure of delightful entertainment. In our 
last number we rather deprecated the habit our literary men have of 
constantly dwelling on this contrast, and of subjecting American life 
abroad to the minutest scrutiny, and of straining after something 
“characteristic.” But Mr. White’s study, hidden under the disguise 
of astory in the Adlantic, entitled “ Mr. Washington Adams in Eng- 
land,” has proved too alluring; it should and will be read. Thus far, 
Mr, Adams himself has not been formally introduced, the first install- 
ment of the story being devoted to a truly edifying conversation be- 
tween an English earl and two of our traveling countrymen. Weshall 
look with eagerness for further developments. 

The Century for June contains the first paper of a series on ‘‘ The 
Native Element in American Fiction.” This is a subject which would 
admit of better treatment than it has hitherto received. Yet it is not 
likely that Mr. Morse’s articles will come up to the requirement. He 
seems to have studiously avoided the subject under consideration and 
to have given merely a bare historical sketch of American fiction. 
Criticism does not consist in simply stating the critic’s favorable or 
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adverse opinion, but it is also requisite that he shall give the grounds 
for his belief and prove his own conclusions, This, Mr. Morse has 
barely attempted. 

The Critic for June 2d contains an appreciative notice of Prof. 
Macloskie’s “ Elementary Botany.” 


halitors’ Yable, 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water bas, 
And these are of them.”—Macbeth, Act I, Scene ITI. 


RCHIMEDES once remarked, in a very casual manner, “Give me 
where I can stand, and I will move the world.” This offer, though 
savoring decidedly of brag, was a safe one, and the ancient philoso- 
pher knew it, or he would never have been so rash as to offer to bet 
Hiero “ creams on it,” as he is currently reported to have done, for, 
had that monarch seen fit to “take him up,” the man of levers and 
lenses knew that his assertion could not be combated with any degree 
of success. In like manner, and with like feelings as to the firmness 
of their position, we have often heard certain ones say, ‘If Princeton 
could ever get a crew in which no one had a felon or would faint, she 
might win a race.’’ These conditions were so heavy that very few 
believed that they could be done away with during the present decade. 
But strange things will happen, and last Friday we were presented 
with a surprise party in the shape of two victories on the water. 
Neither of the races were walk-overs, nor did all the other crews “foul” 
each other or run into the bank. No! they were fair, square races, 
rowed out to the very end, and when the colors were raised aloft after 
each contest, the Orange and Black floated proudly above all the rest. 
Boating stock is now at par, and it looks as if it might go stilj 
higher, for, unless the Fourth of July next is a peculiarly Arctic day, 
there will be another set of flags to adorn the University Reading 
Room. The vacant tenement, where once the Childs’ Cup dwelt for a 
short period, seems also in a fair way to have its former lodger returned, 
and next year, our E. C. may again have the chance to ask that highly 
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original and mirth-provoking question, “‘ Whose Child does that cup 
belong to, any how?’’ Success to the crew. 

But, while our enthusiasm has been aroused in behalf of boating, we 
want it distinctly understood that we have not withdrawn from the 
race for the B. B. pennants. They may hang high just now, but “It 
is the longest pole that knocks the persimmons,” and ours may be one 
of those harmless Sunday walking-sticks which, in some mysterious 
manner, develop into eighteen-foot fishing rods upon the slightest 
provocation. When the final grades are made up, Oh! all ye who 
were “sure of first place,” you will find that Princeton stands near one 
end of the list—and it won’t be the bottom end, either. 

The last number of the Spectator is nothing, if not nauseating. It 
has departed from its usual standard, and seems to be imitating the 
Acta, as it was before the late lamented “Smintheus” left for other 
and probably hotter parts. As usual, it is engaged in a controversy 
with one of its ‘esteemed contemporaries.” Refusing to fight the point 
at issue on its merits, it descends to the apparently more congenial 
occupation of mud slinging and epithet bandying. After reading it, 
we felt like one who goes fishing for cod on a stormy day, when he “‘is 
not used to it.” 

Why it is that the body of Columbia men will allow themselves and 
their college to be so disgraced by the publication of such scandalous 
articles in their papers, is one of the things that “no fellow can find 
out, you know.” 

The Richmond “ Lit." Miscellany, recognizing the call for a magazine 
of purely literary character in that antiquated city of “ heat, dirt, and 
fair women,” expects to supply this need. In making its bow it hopes 
the Messenger will not suffer by comparison. This modest magazine 
presents to our notice a poem entitled “Dr. Faustus.”* ‘The asterisk 
refers to a foot note, wherein we are informed that “Dr. F., of 
Germany, invented the art of printing, and it was so wonderful an 
invention that the superstitious Germans accused him of being leagued 
with the devil.” This will probably be news to some, and should be 
received with thankfulness by those who have spent years in investi- 
gating this vexed question. The magazine, as a whole, makes a very 
creditable “first appearance,” and though there is room for improve- 
ment—in minor matters—such us extending the editorial department’ 
and reducing the “ clippings,” it is now better than many of the so- 
called first-class college papers. 

The Harvard periodicals have been filled with a strange mixture of 
joy and woe for the past month. The faculty at last recognizing the 
fact that beings of the age of twenty-one and upwards are no longer 
“ mere boys,’’ but have some sense and judgment of their own, have 
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established a standing committee, “whose duty it shall be to confer 
with the students, at stated times, on all matters pertaining to their 
welfare.” Add to this the facts that, for the fourth time the Inter- 
cellegiate Championship Cup has wended its way Cambridgeward, and 
that only two weeks since the Board of Overseers refused to confer 
the customary gubernatorial degree upon the almond-eyed Benjamin 
F., and one might think that the average Harvard man should be 
happy. But, alas! it is not so, as the following clipping amply testi- 
fies : 
LACROSSE. 
The crew is crippled, stroke is lame; 
The base-ball nine is much the same; 


Yet victory lingers round the name 
Lacrosse. 


The Freshmen played, and lost their game,— 

Nor is there one excuse to frame. 

But what of that? No man can blame 
Lacrosse. 


Hail, then, thou ever-living flame! 

To warm these chill days be thy aim. 

May no sneer check, no hard luck maim, 
Lacrosse.—Advocate. 


From the following lines, received just after the Yale-Harvard La- 
crosse game, we would infer that the “ ever-living flame” failed to 
make much impression upon the “ chilly days:” 


“ Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 
The wealth of the Harvards at noontime was seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn has blown, 
Their “sponds” by the evening were lost and had flown.” 


We bought a “‘ can opener”’ last week, so that we would be already 
for that cast iron wrapper of the “ Tech.” the next time it arrives. It 
took considerably more time to get at the contents of the last number 
than it did to get through with them. Will somebody, who knows, 
please explain exactly what kind of a puplication the “ Tech.” is. It 
cannot be called classical, for it is too scientific. It is not pictorial, 
for there are not enough pictures. We don’t think its worst enemy 
could call it humorous, and it certainly is not “literary.” ‘ What is 
it, any way?” One little piece of advice to the new board—* don’t 
feel called upon to entirely fill up the next volume with full accounts 
of Freshman disputes and ‘ grinds.’”” They become rather monotonous 
after a time. 

Williams College should be proud in the possession of two such 
papers as the Argo and Athenzum. Both are well edited and are 
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interesting. A poetical spirit, which we would advise a few of our 
readers to cultivate, seems to hold sway among the “ undergrads.” 
Many of their verses are very bright and good. 

The following clipping from the College Rambler may interest the man 
who besought a Vassar maiden to organize a foot-ball team so that she 
might “ touch down for safety.” 

“Tt is ramored that the Methodist College girls intend organizing a 
base ball nine to beat our college nine. No challenge has yet been 
received from them, and it may be that thisis only an idle rumor; but 
nevertheless the college nine should practice every day, as that is the 
one thing needful to make them the champions.” 

The heat has at last got the better of us, and we must succumb. In 
closing, we wish all a joyous commencement season and a most 
pleasant summer vacation, free from all care and far from the sight 
ofasingle exchange. The following are “our sentiments, too :”’ 


INDOLENCE. 


I sing the sweet, the fleeting joy of indolence; 

When only pleasant dreams employ our drowsy sense. 
When lying by some shady stream 

We think, we hope, we muse, we dream of future deeds; 
And while we dream, the dells grow dim, 

And nature sings her vesper hymn. 

Ah! how time speeds !—Argo. 


Calendar. 


May 9ra.—Keystones vs. Princeton, on University grounds. Score, 
Keystones, 4; Princeton, 15. 

May 107ra.—Class championship games: ’'84 wins the cup, with six 
first and two second prizes...... The Princeton Dramatic Association 
rendered “ David Garrick” in Mercer Hall, for benefit of Boating 
Association. About $50 was realized......Sophomore cotillion in the 
University Hotel...... Amherst vs. Brown, at Amherst. Score, Amherst, 
9; Brown, 6; eleven innings. 

May 127rxH.—Lacrosse: Harvard Twelve vs. Princeton Twelve, at 
Cambridge. Championship game: Scoré, Harvard, 3 goals; Prince: 
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ton, 0......Base Ball: Yale vs. Harvard, at New Haven. Score,Yale, 3; 
Harvard, 0...... Princeton, ‘84, vs. Lawrenceville. Score, Princeton, ’84, 
27; Lawrenceville, 7...... Princeton, '86, vs. Hightstown. Score, Prince- 
ton, 86, 13; Hightstown, 1. 


May l4ra.—Ambherst vs. Harvard, at Amherst. Score, Amherst, 8; 
Harvard, 1. 


May 15ta.—Whig Hall, Freshman speaking. 1st, W. H. Hudnut, N. 
) J.; 2d, W. Jessup, Pa. 

May 16ra.—University crew chosen as follows: Baker, ’83, bow; 
Jennison, '83, 2; Howell, ’83, 3; Bird, ’85, stroke. 

May 1l71ra.—Merritts vs. Princeton, at Princeton. Score, Merritts, 
9; Princeton, 12. 

May 18ra.—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton, championship 
game. Score, Harvard, 5; Princeton, 6. 


May 19ra.—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton, exhibition game. 
Score, Harvard, 4; Princeton, 13......Annual gymnastic contest. 
Prizes awarded as follows: general excellence, E. K. Blades; heavy- 
weight, C. I. Young; light-weight, F. E. Hoskins; horizontal bar, J. 
J. G. Murdock; parallel bars, J. E. Parmley...... Lacrosse: Yale vs. 
Princeton, at Princeton. Score, Princeton, 3 goals; Yale, 0...... Yale 
vs. Brown, at Providence. Score, Yale, 6; Brown, 4. 


May 2lst.—Actives vs. Princeton, at Princeton. Score, Actives, 6; 
Princeton, 2. 

May 23p.—Amherst vs. Princeton, on Polo grounds, N. Y. Score, 
Amherst, 3; Princeton, 6. 

May 241H.—Ambherst vs. Princeton, at Princeton. Score, Amherst, 
4; Princeton, 3. 

May 26tTa.—Princeton vs. Brown, at Princeton, championship game. 
Score, Princeton, 7; Brown, 6...... Yale vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 
Score, Yale, 5; Harvard, 1...... Intercollegiate sports at the Polo 
grounds, N. Y. Harvard won the championship cup, taking 7 first 
and 3 second prizes. 

May 28ru.—Princeton vs. Brown, at Princeton, exhibition game. 
Score, Princeton, 12; Brown, 11. 

May 29ruH.—Mass meeting to elect officers of the P. A. A. Presi- 
dent, A. G. Fell, 84; Vice-President, G. H. Carpenter, ’84; Treasurer, 
W. F. Jackson, °85; Secretary, H. P. Toler, ’°85; for Executive Com- 
mittee, J. B. Harriman, ’85, and J. C. Adams, ’86. 


May 30ru,—Yale vs. Princeton, on Polo grounds, N. Y. Score, 
Yale, 5; Princeton, 4...... Harvard vs. Amherst, at Cambridge. Score, 
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Harvard, 6; Ambherst, 4...... University crew broke the “ Passaic 
course’’ record time, in the trial heat, 7 min. 55 sec. ; came in third 
in the final heat. 

May 3lst.—The B. B. nine started on their tour...... 84 Chapel stage 
divisions drawn. 

June Ist.—University crew won both the Junior and Senior four- 
oared races in the Harlem River Regatta......‘‘David Garrick” given 
in New Brunswick by the P. D. A. Music by the Princeton Instru- 
mental Club...... Harvard vs. Princeton, at Cambridge, exhibition game. 
Score, Harvard, 13; Princeton, 4. 

June 2p.—Princeton vs. Harvard, at Cambridge, championship game. 
Score, Princeton, 5; Harvard, 3...... Yale vs. Brown, at New Haven. 
Score, Yale, 8; Brown, 0. 

June 4tu.—Brown vs. Princeton, at Providence, championship game. 
Score, Brown, 1; Princeton, 12. 
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